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Seeding Wheat. 


= Timely Notes by a Practical Farmer. 

yi After the trimming of the fences, and other waste 
; places, clearing the farm of all noxious weeds, etc., before 
the seed is allowed to ripen and fall, the preparing of the 
ground for the wheat crop comes next on the programme; 
and according to my ideas of doing that, we should plow 
the ground as soon after harvest as is convenient, harrow 
’ and roll it, hauling the manure on to the plowed ground, 
spread and plow in, not too deep; then if the weeds should 
start before seeding time, go over with the harrow again, 
and the more often the weeds start and are destoyed by 
harrowing, the less they will bother you in the future. 

The proper time for sowing wheat depends a good deal 
on the season, but probably from the 10th to the 25th of 





























September is about as near the time as any for this latitude, 
and from experiments made I have come to the conclusion 
that shallow planting is preferable, and broadcast sowing 
more profitable than drilling. I have been using the drill 
for a number of years, but last season I thought I would 
try a different plan, and affixed a board obliquely under 
the apertures in the seed boxes so the grain would fall on 
that and be distibuted in front of the drill tubes, making 
a very efficient broadcast sower, and the drill teeth com- 
ing after, and one harrowing with a light harrow finished 
the operation, and covered the grain about the right depth. 
(Of course the ground was put in a good condition for 
drilling before the seeding commenced.) The result has 
proved entirely satisfactory and I shall try the same plan 
again this year. BENJAMIN W. SWAYNE. 
London Grove, Pa. 
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A Comparison. 





Stable Manure as compared with Commercial Fertilizers. 

A practical Bucks county, Pa., farmer says that if we 
assume that six tons of stable manure are sufficient for an 
acre, and that 750 Ibs. of fertilizer are its equivalent, then 
the manure at $3.50 per ton will cost $21, without any 
charge for hauling or spreading, and the cost of 750 lbs. 
of phosphate at $40 per ton would be $15. There is thus 
a balance of $6 per acre in favor of the fertilizer. Or if 
we should use guano at $55 per ton, with 600 Ibs. to the 
acre, the cost will be $16.50, leaving a difference of $4.50 
per acre in favor of guano over manure. If $3 per acre 
be added to the cost of the manure for cost of hauling and 
spreading there would be a difference in favor of fertilizers 
of $9 per acre, which is a saving of more than 50 per cent. 
in favor of guano or phosphate over manure. 750 lbs. of 
phosphate or 600 lbs. of guano is a liberal allowance, 
while perhaps six tons of stable manure per acre is rather 
a scanty application. We understand that Lester Comly, 
of Byberry, Pa., who has been using city horse manure 
at less than $2 per ton has quit buying it, and will use 
Peruvian Guano at $55 per ton. We should like to hear 
from Lester on this subject. 
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Facts for Butter-Makers. 


BY WM. G. BURKE. 

Batter-makers will find in some remarks made by Prof. 
Stewart, of Erie Co., N. Y., before the American Dairy- 
men’s Association, Cleveland, Ohio, hints which may be 
of greatadvantage tothem. He says he has experimented 
in feeding calves with skimmed milk with great advan- 
tage. Taking them at ten days old, feeding only skimmed 
milk with a little oil to supply the cream taken off. He 
took a Short-Horn calf of 60 pounds weight, fed it with 
this milk and flaxseed only, and at four months it weighed 
400 pounds. In one ten days it gained 37 pounds, and the 
following nine days 30 pounds, The cost of the extra 
feed when the calf was killed was $3.75. What cost $3.75 
was made to increase to at least $10. It takes twenty 
pounds of skimmed milk to add one pound live weight to 
a calf, though when it is but two to four weeks old, if a 
good eater, it takes but 8 or 10 pounds of milk to add one 
pound live weight. In feeding pigs an average of fifteen 
pounds of skimmed milk will add one ponnd to the weight 

















of a pig of less than 200 pounds weight. Neither skimmed 
milk nor whey contains all the elements required for 
growing animals. The nitrogenous matters required for 
muscle-making will be found in the ground flaxseed meal, 
or cake meal as it is often called, which should be ecetded 
with whey or water and added at the rate of halfa poand 
to the gallon of whey or milk. Animals become fond of 
it. It is generally somewhat sour but fed before it has* 
been long skimmed. Shorts, pea-meal, middlings and 
bran are also commeuded by Mr. Stewart, and he says 
ground oats is rich in muscle-making material. 
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GOOD BUTTER. 


BY WILLIS P, HAZARD, 
President of the Chad’s Ford Farmers’ Club, Pennsyivaria. 





VII.—Marketing. 


Butter well made is half sold, and put ip for market 
in an attractive shape and style, it is then three-fourths 
sold. If you have not a butter-printer, we would advise 
you to get one; it saves labor and time, and the ‘pretty, 
regular shapes it forms, makes the butter much more 
saleable. A neat oblong-square half-pound cake stamped 
in double squares to indicate where it should be cut, so 
that there can be placed a pretty golden pat upon the 
table, perfectly stamped and regular in shape, helps to 
improve the flavor and certainly the appearance. Have 
each pat stamped with a Jersey cow, your monogram, or 
something appropriate that you may adopt, and always 
maintain its quality, and you can keep your regular cus- 
tomers at from 10 to 20 per cent. higher than your neighbor 
who does not do the same. 

Whether you print your butter by hand or by the 
printer, have a neat platform scale handy, weigh off your 
pound or half-pound lumps, and be sure always that you 
give good weight. Have a pan of ice-water handy in 
which to dip your print and your paddle. Now, in your 
left hand hold your wooden-engraved print, take with 
your paddle one of the lumps and place it on the print; 
with the paddle give it several firm pressures so as to im- 
press the print into the butter, and with the paddle pat 
it into the usual round pound shape, deftly turning the 
print in your left hand in the meanwhile. As finished 
drop them into a tray of ice or spring water, and let it 
float in your spring-house until ready to be packed for 
market. 

When your butter is to be packed for market, it 
should be hard and firm. Have ready a number of linen 
rags, of proper size, in ice-water. Envelope each lump 
in a rag, which keeps it firm and cool and preserves the 
sharpness of the print. They are then placed in a tub on 
thin shelves, in which is a receptacle for ice, and they 
carry firm and with the slightest suspicion of dew upor. 
them, which gives an inviting appearance. To retain 
the coolness of the tub it is enveloped in an outer cover- 
ing of blanket, oil-cloth, etc., which keeps it also free 
from dust. In winter, of course the ice is not needed, 
and then a square box is used for the purpose. 

Those distant from a market, either sell it to the 
country stores, who take it in rolls or packed in firkins, 
or ship it on consignment to commission merchants in the 
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cities, Even here great care is necessary that it is prop- 


erly worked, salted and packed ; therefore, get a butter- 
worker, 
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Farm Journal Apple List. 


Last year we printed a list of the best ten varieties of 
apples, one hcnnred trees, for the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia, for family use, the surplus for market. We see 
no reason for altering it and again present it to our readers. 
It includes: Bough, 3 ; Early Harvest, 3; Red Astrachan, 
8; Jefferis, 5; Smokehouse, 3; Fall Pippin, 5; Smith’s 
Cider, 50; Ridge Pippin, 15; American Golden Russet, 3; 
Carthouse, 8. We should like any of our readers to send 
us & better list. 
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Fruit Growers’ Maxims. 


1. Where fruit trees are to be planted plow the land 
beforehand, harrow it well, and enrich with manure. 

2. Plant either spring or fall. If in the Fall, after the 
leaves fall; in the spring before they appear. 

3. Select few varieties, and such as are known to be 
large bearers in neigh- 
boring orchards. An 
abundance of second 
rate is better than a 
seanty yield of first- 
rate fruit. 

4. If thereisagood . 
nursery near by, go 
there —South rather 
than North. 

5. Go yourself, se- 
lect healthy trees, 
take none but those 
with an abundance of 
fibrous reots. Keep 
the roots from getting 
dry, take home and 
plant. 

6. Trim the branches 
to correspond to the 
shortened roots, set 
the trees the exact 
depth they stood in 
the nursery row, THE SHARPLESS’ siRAWBERRY. 
spreading out the roots evenly, and pressing mellow earth 
firmly about them. Stake each tree. 

7. Make a diagram of the orchard and file away 
carefully. 

8. Keep the trees worked around for six or eight 
years, keep out the borers, keep the trees trimmed in 
good shepe, fertilize every year or two. 

9. When the trees come into bearing get the orchard in 
with grass, turn in the hogs to eat the wormy fruit and 
root up the soil, If a tree dies or gets sick plant 
another, 
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Sharplees’ Strawberry. 


We present herewith a wood-cut of Sharpless’ Seedling 
strawberry which is now making quite a sensation among 
growers, owing to the supposed extraordinary qualities. 
It is certainly an odd-looking berry, according to the re- 
presentation, and it is said that it resembles the tomato, an 
illusion occasioned partiy, perhaps, from its large size. 
Weareindebted to William Parry, of Cinnaminson, N. J., 
for the wood-cut. 
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Scientific Formulas, 

prepared by Harrison Bros. & Co., of this city, for mak- 
ing fertilizers, adapted to any crop, are furnished free to 
farmers, Full directions are given for mixing the various 
ingredients of artificial manures and the exact amount of 
each ingredient for a fertilizer that will produce the best 
results in wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, tobacco, cotton, 
beets, etc. Just now that relating to wheat will be most 
interesting, and is here given, viz.: To produce twenty 
bushels per acre over the natural yield use 





Sulphate of Ammonia, 25 per cent., - 200 Ibs, 
Ground Bones. - - + «+ - - 100 * 
Oil of ¥itriol, 66°, Poe ee a 
Muriate of Potash, 80 per cent., oes ee gps 
SulphateofSoda, - - - - - - o “ 
Land Plaster, - * ° ° ° ~ Ps 17 “ 
Thi oy odes = 600 Ibs. 


It affords us pleasure to commend this firm to our 
readers, knowing it to be one of the most responsible and 





fair-dealing, of any in our city. Analyses of fertilizers 
made and sold by them, by outside to our cer- 
tain knowledge, have invariably proved them to be un- 
excelled by any other offered to farmers. We suggest 
that our readers make their acquaintance in a business way 
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A New Fertilizer—The Crop Grower. 





‘What is it Made Of—What is it Gocd For? 

Our readers are entitled to the information contained 
in the following communication from William Dean, 
of Delaware, and we should be doing injustice in 
withholding it from them. The fertilizer herein de- 
scribed is being widely advertised, numerous agencies 
for its sale have been established throughout the coun- 
try, and many of our readers have, no doubt, bought 
some of it. Ifthe article has proven a good and effec- 
tive fertilizer in any case we shall be glad to know of 
it. Mr. Dean says: 

“Seeing a great blow in ‘The Philadelphia Record’ 
from one John Barry in reference to ‘The Crop Grower,’ 
and it advertised in the same paper, led me-to 
make some inquiries. As your — circulates among 
the Patrons of Husbandry of aware, I would like, 
through its columns, to give the sign of Caution, and 
will give Shippen Wailace’s analysis: 

Ammonia from nitrogenous substances, Ni- 


trates, etc. - - 6.35 @ 4c. $5 08 
Sulphate of Lime (Land Plaster) 22.75 @ $6 perton. 1 36 
Free Sulphuric Acid, - - 4.67 14-10. 1 30 
Sand insoluble matter, - 20.06 0 00 
Potash and Soda as sulphates - . 2.23 @ kc. per bus. 22 
Iron and alumina (only small traces found 

in vegetable life.) - . - 2.52 0 00 

e Phosphate, - - 2.08 @ 8c. 3 20 

Entire - 60.65 #11 16 

I suppose the balance was pure moisture 
thrown off at about 212 degress: of heat. 39.35 0 00 
100.00 $11 16 


“ Now had the 6.35 per cent. been ammonia alone we 
might have calculated its cost; as it is so mixed up it 
would not be safe for farmers to put much value upon 
it. Were it sulphate of ammonia it would be worth 4c. 

bushel, or 127 bushels in a ton, or $5.08; 455 bushels 
d Plaster at $6 per ton, 93 bushels sulphuric acid at 
$1.40 per 100 bus., $1.30. The sand is not required in 
Delaware, and therefore would cost in freight to the 
Delaware farmer to get home the sand in one ton of 
Crop Grower, $0.25-100. The potash and soda as sul- 
hates 2.22 per cent., or 44 bushels at } cent per bushel, 
bo cents. Iron and alumina are not found in vegetable 
life, except in very small traces; it is of no value; 41 
bushels phosphoric acid at 8 cents per bushel. Now we 
must also deduct 50 cents per ton for freight on the 
moisture, which makes 75 cents per ton thrown away on 
freight, which must be deducted from the above $11.16 
which will make the value to the Delaware farmer, if 
my calculations are correct, of $10.41 per ton. Patrons, 
do you se the sign?” Fraternally, Wm. DEAN, 


rman of State E tive O ittee P. of H., of Delaware. 
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A Fruit Ladder. 





The editor is not quite certain whether he ever made 
a ladder or not, but the recollection of having some 
very uncomfortable work at J ~ Q28/ 
fruit-picking time, owing to 
illy-constructed ladders, is 
quite vivid. We present 
herewith an idea in ladders 
worth appropriating by any 
farmer who grows fruit. 
This ladder, with its broad 
base, and single pole at the 
top, has obvious points of su- 
periority over the ordinary 
ladder. Placed against a 
tree it will not tilt and 
tumble the occupant to the 
ground, and it is much 
more manageable, and will 
provoke less profanity at 
this season, than the kinds 
most farmers are familiar 
with. A description is not f 
necessary, for the engraving tells the whole story. 








Fast Walking Horses. 


It is of far greater importance to have farm horses 
that can walk fast than trot fast; at least it seems so to 
us. But the higher premiums are offered at the agri- 
cultural fairs for the fast trotters, The reason is, we 
presume, that the fast trotting secures the gate money. 
Perhaps we are mistaken in the supposition that a farm 
horse ought to be a rapid walker! 





Queen Anne Gothic Cottage. 


BY ISAAC H. HOBES & SON, ARCHITECTS. 

The accompanying design, a small picturesque cottage, 
suiting the growing taste of American people, will meet 
the wants of a small family of moderate means. It is 
built of frame, supplied with water, for baths, sinks, wash 
bowls, etc., a fine, single oven-range, and portable or 
Baltimore heaters, for $1500; built of brick it will cost 
$1700. It is a cheap structure, effective in design, and 
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very desirable as acheap and tasteful building. Cost of 
drawings, specifications, etc., complete to erect this cottage 
with everything necessary to put into the hands of the 
builder is $30, sent to any address. 

Sewing-room, 14 by 14 feet, with covered porch at the 
end of room. Dining-room, 14 by 14 feet, with sideboard ; 
Kitchen, 12 by 14 feet, with pantry and shed for wood 
and coal. Hall, 7 feet wide. 
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Arrangement of Cut Flowers. 


In arranging cut flowers do not put colors that clash 
side by side. Blues and purples spoil each other; so do 
scarlets and pinks, yellow and mauves. Two shades of 
red should not be contiguous. Every group of mixed 
flowers requires a touch of yellow to make it vivid. It 
is as well not to put more than two or three sorts of 
flowers into the same vase. Certain flowers, such as 
heliotrope, mignonette and myrtle, mix well with every- 
thing. Stiffness and crowding are faults to be avoided. 
Vases should not show gaudy colors, for they thus detract 
from the flowers ; black, dark green, white or silver, and 
clear glass are very suitable. The finest effects can be 
produced from the simplest flowers: for instance, balsam 
blossoms, massed on a flat plate, with a fringe of green to 
hide the edge. Delicate flowers should be placed by them- 
selves in slender, tapering glasses. These hints, not new, 
should be remembered in arranging cut flowers. 
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Hessian Fly. 





Many farmers last fall hurried forward the sowing of 
wheat in order, we suppose, to be ahead of their neighbors ; 
but while they accomplished their purpose the Hessian 
fly got ahead of them. The eggs of this insect hatch dur- 
ing the early part of September in this locality, and it is 
therefore best to delay seeding time until after the 15th 
of the month, or even later. There is abundant testimony 
to the effect that wheat sown early last fall was injured 
by the fly to much greater extent than the late sown. 
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Fall Exhibitions. 





Penna. State, Erie, . - - - - Sept. 
New Jersey State, Waverly, - - - Sept. 17—20 
New York State, Elmira, - - - - Sept. 9—13 
Ohio State, Colum bus, ~ - . - Sept. 9—13 
Chester county, Pa., West Chester, - Sept. 19—21 
Mon aa Pn Ambien bs s ; Sept. pe 
on m m . + ° 
Peninsula, Del., Middletown,’ - : - - 10—12 
spay sows county, N. J., Mt. Holly, - - 8—10 
West ered: Woodstown, - - - - - Sept. 11-15 
Farmers’ Club, Solebury, Pa., ~ - . Sept. 5— 
Vineland, New Jersey, - - - - * Sept. 3— 4 
Berks, Reading, - - . - - - Oct. 1—4 
Farmers’ and Mechanicsburg Institute, Oct. 1-4 
York county, Pa., York, - - . - - Oct. 1—4 
Northampton county, Pa., Easton, - - - Oct. 1—4 
pate sone. Ee. Nag pho ne - - Oct, 2—4 
Hunterdon coun! »N.d., Lambertvi ie, - . _— —— 
Oxford, Chester és. Pa., : . - . Sept. 25-~27 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 
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DR. A. M. DICKIE, EDITOR. 











Cull the Flocks. 


“The survival of the fittest,” according to Darwin’s 
philosophy, is Nature’s way of keeping up the stamina 
and vigor in the various races found on our planet. If 
this doctrine be true, and there is no reason to doubt it, 
how does the practice of poultry keepers coincide with it? 
Are the fittest allowed to survive to reproduce the flocks 
of succeeding seasons? It is to be feared that they are 
not, but that they, because they are the fittest—that is to 


say, the largest, strongest, best developed and best fitted 


to reproduce their kind—are selected for market and the 
smaller, less developed, poorer specimens are allowed to 
run for stock birds. No great depth of insight is required 
to see that this is not the best policy, nor even good policy. 
Fowls have tendency enough to degenerate when some 
care is taken in the selection of the breeding stock, but 
this tendency is reduced to a certainty when no attention 
is paid to the selection of the best for stock purposes. 

The dairyman, the horse breeder, or the pork producer 
who would reproduce his stock from any but the fittest 
would not be regarded as a success. To exactly the same 
degree is a poultry keeper not a success who reproduces 
his flocks from year to year from the cullings and scalawags 
that are left after the largest, finest and best have been 
sent to market. The fittest should be reserved for stock 
purposes, even though they are finer and heavier by a 
pound or two than the culls. A persistent selection of 
the best for a few years will much improve a flock in ap- 
pearance, productiveness and profit. Watch the chickens 
as they grow. Notice the rapidity of development, the 
elegance of plumage, the general vigor and good practical 
points, and select as breeders those which most fully come 
up to your views in these respects. 
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Healthy Chickens. 


In some sections of the country the present season has 
been a favorable one for the poultry, and in others it is 
the reverse. Neighborhoods but a short distance apart 
are found which exemplify this statement. Asa rule the 
chickens do best where the most care is exercised in their 
management, People seem to be very slow to learn that 
poultry needs any looking after. A great deal of the loss 
sustained by the poultry keepers result from negligence 
on their part in keeping things decent and in order. The 
stock is not regularly fed; it is obliged to supply itself 
with water when and where it can; no attention is paid 
to cleanliness ; lice are allowed to multiply in the roosts 
and nests until they drive out the proper occupants of 
these places. 

These and other causes that may easily be enumerated 
tend to induce disease and destruction in the poultry yard. 
Very many poultry keepers do not know a sick or ailing 
fowl at sight, and only learn that something is the matter 
with the chickens when some are found dead. There is 
always a cause for ailments and diseases in fowls and 
these causes should be found and removed. There is much 
complaint of young chickens dying this year from no 
apparent cause. They dwindle and droop, refuse to eat, 
wings droop and trail, and in a few days they die. Ina 
great majority of cases this is lice—and nothing else. 

Besides being a loss to a poultry keeper it is a down- 
right disgrace to him to allow the lice to kill his chickens. 
Lice are the result of filth and carelessness, which lays 
the foundation for roup, sore mouth, sore eyes, and many 
other ails which chicken flesh is heir to. 

Cleanliness, proper feeding, proper watering, proper 
housing—GOOD MANAGEMENT, are necessary to insure 
healthy chickens. 





Caponizing. 


EpITor FARM JOURNAL :—I have a few words to say 
on caponizing. Your plan of doing it, as stated in the 
July number, is much the same as the Poultry World 
spoke of; but they are all wrong, or too much work and 
too many tools. A penknife, needle and thread are all 
the tools needed. Cut with the knife a hole sufficiently 
large to admit the the middle finger of right hand; cut it 
about 2 or 2} inches below the place of discharge. The 
finger nails should be of good length so as to cut it in 
notches or saw-teeth ; these teeth will saw off the sinew, 
then prog the saw-teeth nail into the testicle; it will come 





away on the end of the finger-nail. In Chili, South 
America, they are all served in this way, except those for 
breeding, there being an advantage in more ways than 
one—ready sale for their sweet, juicy meat, quick growth, 
and much larger, and no fighting amongst them; and I 
have had them to sit, hatch and scratch and cluck and 
raise all their brood ; but they were not mothers, nor yet 
fathers, What were they ? 

I once saw an old Spanish lady caponize twenty-five 
in about that many minutes by the above plan, and not 
one ever sickened by the process. This is entirely the 
best plan; the hinder parts are soft and the object easy 
reached by the finger. When they are about a third grown 
is the time they generally operate on them, or commence- 


ment of crowing. W. J. PYLE. 
West Chester, Pa. 
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Late Chickens 
need good care and feeding now to push them forward as 
much as possible before cold or cool weather sets in. As 
soon as the frosts come the season for insects ends and 
an important supply of food for poultry is thus cut off. 
Liberal feeding and plenty of sour milk will keep them 
going finely, and they should have arrangements for ob- 
taining this at all times when they want it. Troughs 
should be placed in convenient places in which slops made 
of boiled potatoes, ground oats, cracked corn, etc., are 
always within reach of the chickens. 

The feeding coop which admits the smaller, younger 
ones, but restrains the older and grown ones should be 
used, or the weaker chickens will not get their proper 
share of feed. These feeding coops are easily made and 
are of great use. Descriptions and an illustration of such 
coops as here referred to have been published in these 
columns. After they have been used, one will wonder 
how he ever got along without them. 
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Something for the Boys and Girls. 








Many farmers never think of giving their children any 
kind of stock or a piece of ground for their own use. Is 
this good policy? Many a youth desires something he or 
she can call his or her own. We sometimes see a farmer 
thoughtful and generous enough to give John or Susan a 
colt, or a calf, or a pig, or a patch of ground to cultivate, 
allowing the youth the proceeds of the gift whatever it 
may be. A youngster is pleased and interested to have 
something he can call his own, and in all cases he will 
take good care of it and make the most of it. 

It occurs to us that many a farmer or mechanic might 
put this idea to a good practical use by allowing his boys 
and girls some chickens, or turkeys, or ducks, or geese, 
and saying to them, “ Here, now, these are yours; take 
care of them, and you may have for yourselves all the 
money you can get for them and their eggs.” Quite 
young folks can be easily interested in this, and their 
participation in the enterprise will do them no harm, but 
good. The practical education of the young in this way 
is accomplished without effort. All that is needed is 
simply to have an eye to their methods and suggest what 
experience has proved to be good practice. Try it. 


— 
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Foot Notes in the. Poultry-Yard. 





CAPONS average ten cents p per pound more than other 
fowls. They eat no more food, are quieter and more 
pleasant about one’s place. 

HARVEST is over now and it is a good time for those 
contemplating the building of a poultry house to study 
out what they think will suit them, and where it should 
be located. The matter of location is worth some thought. 
Any of our readers who have good, comfortable, conve- 
nient poultry houses should tell us about them in the 
JOUBNAL, 

THe MOULT is now nearly completed. This is ordi- 
narily a gre A severe strain on fowls, especially if they 
have been laying well until they begin to moult. Many 
old fowls dieduring the moulting season, but with ondinary 
care and good management the flock ‘will pull throu 
with little loss. “ Douglass’ Mixture” is a good:tonic for 
fowls when renewing their feathers. So, also, is Poultry 
Powder. 

EARLY marketing is most profitable. As soon as the 
chickens are big enough they are old enough and should 
be disposed of. Prices are better before than after Thanks- 
giving, therefore as fast as the stock is ready it should be 
sold. In this way competition with distant shippers in 
the interior is avoided. If one can get as much money 
for a chicken or duck when it is four or five months old 
- when it is six, owing to the difference in price at the 

wh nrc? i amaaamaama market and save 
feed, care and risk. 








ADVERTISEM ANTS. — 
~ ADVERTISERS: like to know which paper “benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering any ad- 
vertisement i in this paper, will please state that they saw 
it in the FARM JOURNAL. 








SHARPLESS’ SEEDLING 
STRAWBERRY. 


Plants of this new mgt oy FB ee originated with me in 1872, 

are now ready. Circulars, with yop = FREE to all a pli- 

cants, Price, o mail, il. 12 planta for $2.00; on on By a2 ws — 
SHARPLES 


STRAWBERRIES. 


tive are tes Sow LL ad ave Anean GREAT AMERICAS, N, 
e ALL and SAVE A YEAR, A 
MONARCH, ESSEX, CUMB, TRIUMPH. SHARP very 
large, new, firm, sweet, excellent, hardy and seductive! should be 

in every collection. CRESCENT, P onre cR, Se ART. hi CK ca 


others. Send for catalalogue. 
Clanauaden | New Jersey. 


Sharpless’ Strawberry. 


A fine stock of this truly valuable variety, at headquarters, either 
in pots or layers. Send for ac oe 
¥, MERCERON, Catawissa, ° 
~ TO ‘DAIRYMEN ‘AND STOCK BREEDERS! 
Choice Fresh 


Ohio Winter Wheat Bran 


For lowest ioe te car-load lots, delivered at your nearest railroad 


station, 
HICKS BROWN & CO., 
Mansfield, Richland Co., , Ohio. 


he FEARLESS 



















Sy Threshi Machine proved itself 
ne Best at Coatennial Trial,”’ and was 
ped only Machine awarded a 


CENTENNIAL MEDAL 


AND ytd Ln OF MERIT, 
on both Horse Power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the 
Gentennlat Spat shown b Oficial Report, 
says: “ For special fertures in 
ey m fricnon, For the ingenious 
‘orm of the Straw Shakers, which ware the rg the erene 
fe ea to separate the grain 
, address MIN HARDER, 
Cobleskill, Seboherte County, 8. ¥ 


PEKIN DUCKS aud BROWN LEGHORNS 


ure . @ trio if ordered at cnce. I will return your wen Ag not 
MATT HAFELE, Foxburg, 


ZEBEDEE HatInzs. 








Tuomas M. Harvey. 
f[momas M. HARVEY & SON, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
BREEDERS & SHIPPERS OF 


—GUERNSEY AND JERSEY CATTLE,— 


Yorkshire and Berkshire Pigs, 


From Imported Stock. Also Bronze Farhese and Dark 
Brahma Chickens of the most noted strains 


LIGHT BHAHMAS. 


100 early hatched now for sale; no other kind kept. For choice 
specimens apply early. J. A. ROBERTS, MALVERN, , Ches. Co., Pa. 


BREEDERS "AND SHIPPERS OF IMPROVED STOCK, 


CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE AND POULTRY. 


be from. our Imp, Lincoin herd will be wendy 6 for staire and 
in Ioptoeabee 4to6mos.old Chester White, Be 
Easex Pigs of all ages now ready for shipping. omy Dark an 
Light Brahmas, Dominiques and Game Chickens, Bronze Turkeys, 
Rouen and Pekin Ducks, Etc. Eggs from our different vyarda now 
ready for shipment, warranted ree to name, Send stamp for de- 
scriptive circular, sample of wool, photographs, etc. Address 

“La Gaines Par,” Woet Caester, Chester Co., Co., Pa. 


ERD REGISTERED saeeey CATTLE, 
PURE WEB - siahacamaschea N SHEEP, 
IMPROVED CHESTER WHITE Swine. 


SUPERIO NZB TUREBYS 
Bred and for sale oy. EAST BUS RN ae zor 
bit Run Farm,” New Hors, Bucks county, Pa. 


POULTRY-KEEPERS 


You Should Use Dickey’e 


POULTRY POWDER 


IT I8 THE BEST PREPARATION FOR POULTRY IN THE 
alae based It pines the saree of a large practical experience Js 
eapees Stry Keepers think to be geod for enlekena, but lea 
TMbO RET. poultry a] nk to chickens, 

Be prepara jon. It will fret the chickens and turkeys 
Scoot indy yey ee 
¢ or ro ll are ng or uite . 
find it at eee is Powder. a 


° ° 25 Cents, 


emer Sarit sac Bago eae 


4. MM, DA CMLE, Doy. Doylestown, Pa. 
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ALL ications intended for publication should be addressed 
to the Editor, and should give the name of the writer. 
The EAitor desires to receive for publication the experience of prac- 





ut of season will be laid aside until the proper time. 

It is not deemed mecessary to send receipts to old subscribers who 
renew unless requesied to do so. New subscribers will notice in 
the first copy received (for September), the Publisher’s signature to 
the subjoined receipt, written with a blue pencil : 

Received Twenty-five Cents in full payment fer 
the Form Journal ons year, ending with August, 
1878. 





WILMER ATKINSON, - Editor and Proprietor. 
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NOTICE! 


pa Svuvscrivers who receive the BLUE mark with 
this number will have to September Ist to renew at the 
old rate. After thet date no subscription will be received 
for 25 cents a year.-“GR 


ENLARGEMENT. 


As heretofore announced the present number closes the 
secona volume of the FARM JOURNAL, and in the next 
issue we will present a paper of sixteen, instead of eight, 
pages. The pages will be somewhat reduced in size, with 
slightly narrower columns, making a form of paper more 
suitable for binding than the old, and affording, with a 
smaller proportion of space, nearly double the 
amount of reading matter heretofore presented. 

We are not altogether charmed with the necessity that 
compelz us to enlarge our paper, for the increase of size 
requires an enlargement in price from 25 cents to 50 cents ; 
and we had hoped that we might retain the exceedingly 
popular subscription rate which was fixed in the begin- 
ning. But we see the ground clearly before us, the step 





had to be taken, and we are confident that after the change’ 


shall have been instituted our readers will accept it as a 
proper one, and endorse our action to the fullest extent. 

Of the proposed improvements in the paper we prefer 
not to speak, but shall refer the consideration of that 
matter to the reader, who is better qualified to judge than 
we ; only declaring that we retain our purpose of treating 
vaatters in season, and concisely ; of being practical rather 
than theoretical; of presenting a cold shoulder to fancy 
farming ; of offering the reader cream, rather than skim- 
miJk ; of giving no chromos ; of puffing no humbugs ; of 
printing no patent medical or other swindling advertise- 
ments, and of not filling one-half of the paper with pane- 
gyrics upon the other half. Those who like our platform 
we shall retain as readers ; those who do not, may leave us 


Get Ready 


to set out « patch of small fruit. Nothing will pay better. 
Let the list include strawberries, raspberries, blackber- 
ries, currants, grapes, if nothing more. The care of 
these, enough for home use, will be trifling, if rightly 
understood. In return, abundance of these fruits all 
through the summer will almost assure good health in 
the family. Growing fruit is saving doctor bills. Be- 
sides, the surplus can be sold readily. Nice berries 
never go begging fora market. The fact is, a live man 
can sell from an acre ten times as much fruit as of wheat 
(cash valuation), and can do this near towns and cities, 
and remote from towns and cities. No doubt about it. 
What varieties shall we plant? Easy enough. Of 
strawberries for market, plant the Albany seedling. 
They are not large, they are sour, but you will get the 
biggest crops. For your own use only avoid them. 
Alse for market, plant Seth Boyden No. 30, Jucunda, 
Charles Downing, Monarch of the West, Captain Jack. 
These are standards, good enough even for your own 
table. They are large and firm enough and good bearers. 
Some of them may not succeed well in your soil and cli- 
mate; but they are good enough to try. Of new kinds, try 
the Sharpless, Continental and Crescent Seedling. They 
may give you something that will astonish the natives. 
There is « great deal of bragging going on now about 
them; each one has every virtue! 

Of raspberries, the Brandywine plant by all means; 








ditto Philadelphia. These are red varieties; so also is 
the Reliance, the new kind which we gave a picture of 
last month. This we know to be superb here. The 
Gregg, a black cap, is new, and should go all over the 
country. Itis very large and very good. 

Of blackberries there are five kinds that will do to 
plant, viz: the Wilson, Kitatiny, Dorchester, Lawton, 
Snyder. For own use the first, second and fifth are just 
good enough. Some of them are not hardy north of 
Philadelphia, but we confess ignorance as to which is 
the hardiest. Of grapes the Concord and Clinton are 
the stand-bys for farmers, good enough for most people. 
Please do not let the fall planting season go by without 
setting out a fruit garden. It is better than wheat at 
ninety cents a bushel, corn at fifty, and hogs at three 
cents a pound. Believe us. 


Wheat. 


Some recent experiments at the East Pennsylvania 
Experimental Farm confirm the fact that for this sec- 
tion no varieties of wheat are superior to Clawson and 
Fultz. This belief is becoming genera], however, among 
our farmers, and these kinds have been very widely in- 
troduced. The Clawson is sure to give a good account 
of itself, not only here, but in all parts of the country 
where wheat is an important staple, while the Fultz is 
of nearly equal merit. Any farmer not given to experi- 
menting may select either of these varieties and feel sure 
of a crop under conditions that could produce a crop of 
any sort. 

The increasing extent of the ravages of the Hessian 
fly makes the time to sow this grain a matter of import- 
ance. Early sowing is injudicious; from the 15th to the 
20th of September, in this locality, is, in our judgment, 
the proper time. The bad effects of early sowing is tes- 
tified to by hundreds of practical farmers, whose opinions 
are conclusive. 

Does it pay to buy commercial fertilizers, and if so, 
to what extent? We advise every farmer to make his 
own experiments in this matter this fall by applying 
such manures on parts of the field leaving sections with- 
out fertilizers; and then in the future ascertain to a dot 
whether the money invested thus comes back in wheat 
and hay. Guess work is not conclusive; measure and 
weigh. The experiments ought to show also who sells 
the best fertilizer. 

Some Lancaster county farmers claim that by spring 
cultivation the wheat yield can be increased ten bushels 
per acre. This is doubtful, but why not each farmer 
give the thing a trial? Give a half acre to the experi- 
ment. Take out every other drill hoe, and seed at the 
rate of one and a-half bushels per acre. Sow timothy 
as usual. In the spring thoroughly cultivate between 
the rows with the drill, just as soon as the ground is dry 
enough, and then sow clover. Another seeding of tim- 
othy may also be made. 

Two or three trials of this kind will enable any farmer 
to come to a just conclusion upon the question of spring 
wheat cultivation. We should expect these experiments 
to prove that the yield of wheat would be increased with, 


possibly, no great damage to the ensuing hay crops. 
Germantown Telegraph. 


The ancient vigor of this journal is maintained fully 
and we know of no better agricultural paper in the 
country. A prominent characteristic of the paper is good 
sense, Which shows itself in every issue. We are not asked 
to commend the Telegraph, but do it in accordance with 
our rule to acknowledge merit wherever found whether 
it paysor not. We can conjecture what would become 
of the agricultural departments of the local newspapers, 
were the Telegraph to die: they would die too. Long 
live the G, T. 


THERE will be a meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Agriculture at Titusville, beginning September 
10th. A‘number of essays will be read and various topics 
will be discussed. 


KEEP cool this fall, in a political sense; vote, vote 
onee, vote right, but don’t get into a stew over the elec- 
tion. The country is safe. 


Get your wife a butter-worker and a horse-power 
washer and churn. 


THE FaRM JOURNAL goes regularly to over 2,000 























__TOPICS IN SEASON. 


SEPTEMBER. 





There sounds a rustling in the standing corn ; 

There hangs a brighi-cheeked apple on the bough ; 
And later lingers now the tardy morn, 

And evening shadows gather sooner now. 


One crimson branch flames ’mid the maple-wood ; 
One red leaf hides amid the woodbine’s green ; 
And clean-raked fields lie bare, where lately stood 

The tawny grain amid the summer scene. 


The Farm. 

Firewood cut now and split fine will dry thoroughly 
before Christmas. 

Do ali your work thoroughly well, or you pick your 
own pockets and become a very bad rascal. 8S. R. M. 

For one year, at least, after lime, do not use super- 
phosphates. Lime renders super-phosphates inert and 
useless. 

Wagon and carriage wheels had better stand on the 
ground than upon wooden floors, especially in the summer 
season, This fact, possibly, may not have occurred to 
every one who reads this paper. 

George Sharpless, of Chester county, Pa., comes 
to the defence of composting. He does not differ widely 
from the Farm JOURNAL. We shall skim the cream 
from his article for some future number. 

4 change of seed wheat or rye some distance round in 
the neighborhood, always is the most certain to produce a 
good crop. If we could procure seed wheat from some 
distant country about the same climate as our own, it 
would have a good effect.—Old Almanac. 

“fl correspondent inquires about the ‘Crop Grower,’ 
(a new fertilizer sold in Philadelphia.) Wesold some at 
our place of business; it don’t give satisfaction. As for 
myself, I have tried it on corn and potatoes ; there is noth- 
ing in it.”—P. B. Custer, Norritonville, Pa. 

Fifteen year’s observation has taught M. Saunders, 
of Ohio, that hickory cut in August is not liable to be 
worm-eaten, and will last a longtime. This wood is also 
most valuable for fuel when cut in this month. Fencing 
and building timber is much more durable cut at this 
season than any other. 

The aggregate opinions of one hundred practical 
dairymen in this state is that a pound of summer butter 
costs 15} cents; of winter butter 17 cents. The former is 
worth 194 cents, and the latter 253 cents. A home raised 
cow at three years costs $34.35, and is worth $36.86. It 
costs 40 cents aday to board the average farm hand. These 
figures are furnished by the State Board of Agriculture. 

Farmer Shepherd, of New Jersey, collected from a 
field of corn in autumn, for seed to his next year’s crop, 
a quantity of corn from stalks that had two ears. The 
crop from this seed was increased beyond what he had 
been accustomed to; and by repeating the practice in 
saving seed, his crops were increased to sixty bushels an 
acre, with three or four ears upon a stalk.—Old Almanac, 

The Lawn. 

Evergreen hedges may now receive their last prun- 
ing for this season. The hedge, to be most successful, 
should be nearly four feet broad at the base. This isa 
good season for setting out evergreens, perhaps there is 
none better, provided the trees can be obtained near at 
hand. If transported a long distance the roots will be- 
come dry and the tree will be ruined. White, Austrian 
and Scotch pine, American and Siberian arbor vite and 
Hemlock Spruce are the three varieties mostly to be de- 
pended upon in this latitude for lawn planting. For 
hedges the American arbor vite is not only excellent but 
very cheap. 

Lawns may be seeded to grass either in the fall or 
spring; if in the fall prepare the ground and sow the 
seed in October. It requires seed at the rate of four 
bushels to the acre, costing at the seed stores about $4.00 
per bushel. Bare spots should have fresh seed sown upon 
them and raked in any time during September or October. 

Pansies may be started in September or October for 
next year’s blooming. In rich mellow soil sow the seed, 
covering in November, when the winters are severe, with 
an inch of horse manure or other litter. This has advan- 
tages over spring sowing. ‘ 

ls soon as Dutch bulbs can be obtained they should 
be planted. Set four inches deep; fertilize with well- 
rotted cow manure. No lawn should be without its 
bed of tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, etc. 
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Cuttings of Verbenas may be rooted and started in 
September to insure an abundance of bloom during the 
winter months. 

Nip back some of your finest petunias, so that they 
will grow stocky for winter bloom in the house. 

The Garden. 

James Vick says that the first of October is a good 
time to plant an asparagus bed. 

Sometimes blackberry plants turn yellow with rust. 
Cut and burn every one that does so. 

Vow is a good time to kill weeds. Boys can do won- 
ders in this line of business if stimulated by an extra 
holiday and a few dimes to spend it in. 8. R. M. 


Hlere we have a remedy for the cabbage worm from 
Prof. Lazeuby, of Cornell, N. Y., viz: “ First, a solution 
of one pound of whale-oil soap in about six gallons of 
water, applied two or three times during the season ; 
second, tar-water—prepared by placing a few quarts of 
tar in a barrel of water, and applying this mixture two 
or three times during the season.” Both safe and sure. 
Still another remedy, viz: a tea of cayenne pepper 
sprinkled on the cabbage heads. The millers will not 
light on heads that have the pepper on them, Will 
somebody try these devices and report success to FARM 
JOURNAL? 

We have come across a good tomato—in fact, a first- 
rate one. It is called “‘ Paragon,” and is rightly named. 
A market gardener has been selling the Paragon in the 
Spring Garden market on two days of each week, and we 
regularly buy of him because of the uniform excellence 
of his tomatoes. There is nothing that comes to the 
market that can compete with it. Of good size, smooth, 
uniform in shape, solid, ripe to the stem, of excellent 
flavor. We say most emphatically we have never seen a 
tomato equal to it, or even approaching it in quality. 
There may be other tomatoes equally as good, but we have 
not seen them. A search through the seed catalogues 
does not reveal the name of any seedsman that sells the 
Paragon. Let them look it up and add it to their lists. 


The Orchard. 
“ And as the Autumn by degrees ensues, 
The mellowing fruits display their streaky hues.” 

‘ My neighbor has a garden full of beautiful pear 
and other fruit trees, which have grown very fine and 
have borne fruit; they seem to be healthy and all at 
once the bark turns black right in the middle of the tree, 
and the limb will die at once.” Mr. Letchworth, of 
Dunmore, Pa., write this, and wants us to tell the cause 
and give the remedy. No one has yet ascertained the 
cause of pear tree blight, nor discovered a certain remedy. 
The disease prevails in nearly all parts of the country. 
It is believed that whitewashing the trunks is a preven- 
tive; others have discovered that trees in sod are less 
likely to be attacked; others that quick and vigorous 
cutting of every blighted branch will save the trees. We 
should adopt all of these precautions. The probability is 
that the disease will “‘come and go”; that localities now 
troubled with it may in time escape its ravages. At any 
rate we say plant, plant, plant new orchards, blight or 
no blight. 

Crab apples.—A. C. Matthews, of Baraboo, Wis., 
writes in strong terms of two crab apples. that he has 
originated, the Orange and Telfer Sweet. He says the 
former is a very early bearer, exceedingly productive, and 
the latter bears in the nursery at three years and never 
fails thereafter to yield a good crop, and for quality is far 
ahead of any other he ever tested. He says, “ this is no 
blow or advertisement,” and “that I am a fruit-man to 
the backbone.” Suppose he lets our readers know how 
they may procure some of this superior fruit! 

To get rid of worms that infest fruit—notably the 
apple and plum—dig a hole under each treé and as the 
wormy fruit drops, every few days with a rake, head down- 
wards, push the fruit into the hole, then cover with dirt. 
You will be astonished at the little time and trouble it 
costs to rid your orchards of these enemies. It is under- 
stood, of course, that it is the immature fruit that is 
buried. We have this from a practical fruit grower of 
Burlington, N. J., who has tried it successfully. 

4 simple trap, for destroying insects, is made by 
sawing a barrel in half. Each half is filled full of water 
and two or three bricks are piled therein. On these lan- 
terns arranged to burn all night are placed, and a cupful 
of kerosene is poured on the water. Such traps are very 
destructive of insect life, and may be of advantage in a 
fruit or truck garden. 





The orchard must be manured or it will run out. 
Half of the fruit trees in the land are starving to death. 
Stable manure, ashes, ground bone, are good fertilizers 
for orchards, and there ought to be an application of one 
of them every year or two. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


PRPAP LDL oe 











The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 


HOME TOPICS, No. 17.. 
BY FAITH. 


Seeing the question in the August number of the FARM 
JOURNAL, “ what books shall children read,” I thought 
I would draw the attention of its readers to some that I 
can assure them are good. To begin at the very begin- 
ning, it would seem that there would be little trouble in 
supplying the wants of a little one from one to four years 
old, since there are such vast numbers of books illustrated 
and colored for their benefit ; but even at the very first 
there is a choice ; several pictures on totally different sub- 
jects will please a baby far better than the same number 
showing one character in different positions, while the 
latter, with an accompanying story, will suit best a child 
of three, to whom you can read it. Care should always 
be taken to choose nothing which will offend a cultivated 
taste, either in design or coloring. A little one may be 
charmed with hideous monstrosities, colored in defiance 
of all laws of harmony, but its sense of beauty is dulled, 
and some day, especially if it is a girl, you may wonder 
why she cannot blend colors properly; if such a book 
were given to a child of mine I would thank the donor, 
and as soon as possible put the book out of the way. 
Next, and before the child can read for itself, come 
“Mother Goose” and fairy. tales. I should read it, as 
far as possible, the old-time ones which have become 
classical, for there are constant allusions made to them 
which are i prehensible to an adult unless they have 
read them; and from three to six is the time to enjoy 
Cinderella, Jack and the Bean-stalk, Puss in Boots, 
Forty Thieves, Sleeping Beauty, Jack the Giant-killer, 
Tom Thumb, Beauty and the Beast, and many others. 
Among newer fairy tales none are so good as Hans 
Andersen’s, 

When the child begins to read in words of four or five 
letters, it should have a few books to take up and read 
for itself, and which should never be read to it. The 
difficulty is to find such; the best I have seen are the 
‘Rose Dale” books by Mrs. D. P. Sanford, published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 793 Broadway, N. Y.; they are just 
the thing, and being prettily bound, the child can be 
taught carein using them. By the way, no child should 
be allowed to play with bound volumes; besides the in- 
jury done individual books, a careless habit is taught 
which is hard to overcome. 

Now, however, trouble begins, as the child is craving 
something to read, and so many “ juveniles” are offered. 
What can you choose? “A Sunday-school book” is no 
longer a guarantee of real worth. A vast amount of 
trash is piled in Sabbath-school libraries; yet there 
are good books. “ Sophy May’s” books, the “ Prudy” 
and “Dotty Dimple” series, are excellent, but even 
better are Miss Joanna Matthews’ “Kitty and Lula” 
and “ Bessie” books, twelve volumes in all, forming 
a library of which few little girls under ten years 
will ever tire. I cannot imagine better books than these 
last; perfectly pure and sweet, well written, and not a 
word of explanation needed for the youngest reader. For 
boys the “ Rollo” books, Robinson Crusoe, the old-time 
Parent’s Assistant, Swiss Family Robinson, Crofton Boys, 
The Coral Island, Young Marooners, all are good, nor 
will the girls be apt to let them be; while the Saint 
Nicholas, if one’s means can compass it, and the Youth’s 
Companion, a weekly, published by Perry Mason & Co., 
Boston, will be never failing mines of wealth. 

There are a few books of travels entirely within the 
scope of a child’s mind, if they are read aloud by an 
older member of the family, or the child reads them to a 
listener capable of explaining any difficult passages. I 
enjoyed Stephen’s Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petra and 
the Holy Land, in this way when only seven years old, 
and the same books afforded great pleasure to my daugh- 
ter, when one year older. Mark Twain’s “ Innocents 
Abroad ” is rather humorous than descriptive, yet it will 

give a fair idea of a European tour, and I have found it 
very popular with boys and girls of nine or ten years; 
there probably are others just as good and as interesting; 








I should like to hear of them. By the time a child is ten 
or eleven years old, books will be required of a more 
advanced type such as Miss Alcott’s, Mrs. Whitney’s and 
Miss Prentiss, for girls, while Tom Brown at Rugby, the 
“Schonberg Cotta” series, and plenty of the many vol- 
umes of travels so readily obtained now, will make almost 
any boy disgusted with the old time dime novels. 

A taste for poetry can be developed in most children 
by reading it to them, carefully suiting the subjects to 
their capacity ; with a little explanation a child of eleven 
can appreciate The Lady of the Lake, Evangeline, 
Hiawatha, entire, and many of the shorter poems of the 
very best poets; and the taste is worth cultivating. 





There is a tradition, widely diffused, that the odor of 
pennyroyal will disturb the mosquito’s peace of mind ; 


but itis a false one. It is said, however, on good authority | 


that it will drive all of these blood-thirsty insects away 
from a sleeper—except a few. But these few—whew ! 
Of course the thing civilized people do to prevent being 
worried by mosquitoes is to put nettings at every door 
and window ; this is pretty effectual and not expensive. 
Certainly this is better than to go prowling about the 
room robed in a single garment, a la Tilton, with a candle 
in one hand and a wet towel in the other, slashing here 
and there at some doubtful looking speck upon the wall, 
oftener missing the true mark than hitting it, and gener- 
ally retiring before the work of extermination is complete. 
In spite of nettings the enterprising mosquito will enter 
your house and must be destroyed, or disturbed will be 
the slumbers of the inmates. Instead of the towel and 
candle method, nail a blacking-box lid to the end of a 
broom-stick and fill it with kerosene; then holding it 
just under the mosquito on the wall or pressing it up 
quickly so as to cover him on the ceiling, the fumes of the 
kerosene will cause him almost at once to drop into the 
oil dead. The painful effect of a mosquito sting may be 
alleviated by bathing the part with ammonia, or letting 
it rest a minute or twoina basin of water. Let the bundle 
of pennyroyal hang against the rafter in the garret. These 
suggestions are not applicable to those parts of the country 
where mosquitoes are so large that they are harnessed as 
beasts of burden, and where human hides are so thick 
that mosquito stings cannot penetrate them. 

Those accustomed to exclude flies and mosquitoes 
from their houses can scarcely realize that many house- 
wives make no attempt in that direction. It is an easy 
matter. Nettings are very cheap and may be placed at 
every door and window at a cost of two or three dollars. 
We want every housewife who reads this paper to enjoy 
the luxury of living in a house where flies and mosquitoes 
cannot enter except an occasional few that can easily be 
got out again. It aids matters to darken the dining-room 
between meals, leaving the door slightly ajar, when the 
flies will go out of their own accord. 


4 pleasant letter from an old friend runsthus; “The 
article written by “ Faith,” will just suit many country 
people, I am sure, and I hope some citizens will read it 
and learn to improve. 

I have been thinking of “ Phillip’s” inquiry, and really 
believe it is as much the husband’s place to attend to these 
things as the wife’s, providing he is as wide awake, as she 
generally has as much need of a good night’s rest as he has. 

I hope some one will tell us what to give the children 
to read, as most of the reading that comes out for them in 
the papers is poor food for their minds, 

Old paper collars, cut in narrow strips, make the best 
lamp-lighters. 

To prevent glass or stoneware from cracking when fill- 
ing with hot fruit, lay a wet cloth, folded several times, 
under it. 

A good remedy for dyspepsia is to abstain from all 
kinds of drink during meals, eat slowly, and do not eat 
fresh bread at all. 8. P. 8. 

New Hope, Pa. 

Your paragraph on making paper “lighters” to 
save the matches, strikes an experienced, and (she thinks, ) 
skillful manufacturer of these articles as being not at all 
safe from critical remark. She thinks that knowledge 
how to make them is quite widely diffused, Strips of a 
foot in length are too long, and of an inch in width are 
too wide. Old newspapers are poor stock ; s stiffer, firmer 
paper is required, She does not “twist” with the left 
hand. She does not twist at all. She wets a corner, turns 
it over, holds the paper loosely with the thumb and finger 
of the left hand, and turns with the right, rolling the paper 
intoa tight cone. Lastly, she never fails to succeed—alwaye 
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gets “started right.” If any difficulty is experienced, 
it may be set down as the fault of the paper. SUSAN. 

Berax is a usefel household article, no doubt ; but it 
won’t do everything. The papers are full of recipes re- 
quiring the use of it, and we suspect there is a systematic 
effort being made to puff it into popularity by some firm 
which largely controls its production, Writers are evi- 
dently paid to recommend it in household journals and 
the domestic department of leading newspapers, and they 
seem to be earning their master’s money. At least so it 
looks though our spectacles. 

Shorthand writing can be successfully learned only 
by persons of studious, pains-taking habits, and of consid- 
erable perseverance. A teacher is not needed. Pitman’s 
manual is probably the best. First learn the principles, 
write slowly and carefully, then practice, practice, prac- 
tice. To acquire facility sufficient to report a speech an 
ordinary persoh must keep in regular practice two or 
three years. 

It ta diMcuit to determine the best kinds of sugar to 
buy. We deem it poor economy to use eight cent brown 
sugar while granulated can be bought for ten. The former 
contains lecs saccharine matter to the pound, and is more 
apt to be adulterated. There is little choice between A 
sugar and granulated. 

This paper will not give instructions in the making of 
wines, cordials, brandies, or anything that will intoxicate. 
Our friends will please send no more recipes for such 
things; and they will also omit aleoholic ingredients 
from cakes, mince pies, and the like. 

The modest virgin, the prudent wife, or the careful 
matron, are much more serviceable in life than petticoated 
philosophers, blustering heroines, or virago queens.—Old 


Prepare « scariet sage for winter blooming in the 
house by not letting it bloom now. There are few finer 
flowers for the window garden. 

Oliver Opiic’s works are unfit for boys, a lady writes; 
the bad boys of his stories are more apt to be followed 
than the good ones. 

Sincerity of heart and integrity of life, are the great 
and indispensable ornaments of human nature.—Old 
Almanac. 

Whe is ét that said that the three crowning virtues of 
woman are housekeeping, babies and buttons? Wretch! 


How to Do Things. 


Lemon juice will cleanse painted wood-work that has 
been scratched in lighting matches. Wash off with water. 

Tomatoes, eaten raw, are really acid enough without 
vinegar, if one would only think so. Besides, they are 
much wholesomer. 

Before dried beef gets hard make a sack of coarse, 
unbleached muslin, dip it in strong, salt brine; dry it, 
and then put the beef in it. Hang in a cool, airy place. 

Te have soup clear of fat, boil the meat the day 
before, let the stock get cold, when every particle of the 
fat will harden on top and can easily be removed. In 
answer to T. by SUSIE. 

Hub knives aud forks with unslacked lime to remove 
spots and rust; then go over them with a feather dipped 
in spirits of turpentine, wrap up without “oe it off; 
keep in a dry place. L. J. A. 

Pruitt statna, if recent, can be removed by holding 
them in the fumes of a burning sulphur watch. Sulphur 
fumes will remove tan from the skin if the skin be first 
washed in vinegar or sour milk. 

While the Farm Journ at lives it will protest against 
eating boiled corn on the cob without first slitting the 
rows of grains with a knife. Why eat the tough and 
tasteless shell of the grain when it can so readily be 
avoided ? 

We tried tt. Advised by some wise person, we hung 
a wet sheet in the bed-room, for the purpose of cooling the 
atmosphere during the reign of a recent “solar wave.” 
The mercury went down the eighth of one degree ; that 
wasall. It did not pay. 

Madam, suppose you have a tough piece of beefsteak, 
what shall you do with it? You will not broil nor fry it, 
for that would be horrible ; the only thing you can do is 
to stew it. First pound it a little, cut into pieces two or 
three inches square and place in the pan, dredging flour 
first in the pan end then between the layers of meat. 
Pour in some water, cover the pan, and let simmer from 
one to one and half hours. Turn the meat over once or 





twice, add water if needed, and never let the water come 
toaboil. The last point is all important. The family 
will be certain that you have changed butchers or bought 
the tenderest cut. 

Last year we gave the following recipe for a fire- 
proof cement for mending cracks in stoves, etc., and 
afterwards received commendatory letters from subscri- 
bers who tried it successfully: Wet coal ashes with 
silicate of potash, and mix to the proper consistency. 
Silicate of potash can be obtained at a drug store at about 
twenty cents a pound. 

Cow’s horns, decorated with embossed pictures, are 
beautiful for dried grasses, or they can be filled with earth 
and small vines grown inthem. For the benefit of oves- 
critical readers (what a bother they are!) we suppose it 
necessary to say that horns that have already been re- 
moved from a deceased cow’s head are the kind to select. 

We have here a good thing and no mistake: Take 
smooth, ripe tomatoes, place a layer in a pan, with skins 
on, covering them with cold water; heat slowly till they 
boil, pack them in air-tight cans, filling the interstices 
with the water. They are avery good substitute for fresh 
tomatoes, and can be fried or baked whole the same. We 
heard of this through a friend in Montgomery county, 
who learned that it was Rebecca Conrad’s method. Mrs. 
A. tried and proved its merit. We therefore commend it 
to our readers, 

Take pear shaped or small single tomatoes, scald and 
skin them, then toa half peck or eight pounds, take three 
pounds of brown sugar, Cook them with sugar over a fire 
without water until the sugar penetrates and they are 
clarified. Take them out and spread on dishes, flatten 
them and dry in the sun. Sprinkle on them a little syrup 
whilst drying. When dry pack down in boxes treating 
each layer with powdered sugar. They will keep from 
year to year, and retain their flavor which is very much 
like that of figs. 


Evergreen sugar corn is not fully appreciated in some 
quarters as a standard article of food during the summer 
and fall months. Every garden in the land should have 
ears of just the proper age for use from early summer until 
late in the fall. So everybody thinks who has ever grown 
the genuine evergreeu sugar corn, and learned how to 
cook and eat it. A Jersey woman writes that “ many 
spoil their corn by cooking too long; ten minutes is 
enough for corn the right age.” She makes a splendid 
dish by slitting the green corn lengthways, so as to cut 
every kernel, and with the back of a knife, scraping out 
the pulp, which leaves all the hulls on the cob. Put in 
@ sauce-pan with a little milk or cream and a piece of 
butter; pepper and salt. A half cup cream is enough for 
a dozen ears. Stir two or three times during the ten 
minutes that it is cooking. Another plan is to use four 
eggs with a dozen ears, one cup of flour, the other articles 
as rbove, and bake on a griddle. This may be called 
omelet or griddle cake and is excellent. Succotash is a 
nice dish. Boil lima beans for an hour; then add to 
them the same quantity of green corn cut from the cob, 
and a slice of fat pork. Boil all together till done, which 
will be in a half or or three-quarters of an hour. When 
nearly done, add salt. There should be just water enough 
to cook the beans and corn so when they are done it will 
be nearly all boiled away. If desired, stir in a lump of 
butter just before serving. To keep corn for use next 
winter gather it when in good eating state—quite tender, 
remember, just out of the milk—place the corn, cob and 
all, in a vessel and pour boiling water over it; let it re- 
main in the hot water three to five minutes, then cut the 
corn from the cob, puta layer of corn, then a layer of 
salt in large stone jars; when full, weight down; keep 
adding layers as the corn sinks down in the jar; the salt 
makes a brine without water ; when used soak all night 
in clear cold water. This we have not tried and are not 
certain that it is the best method. 


Hygienic Hints. 

Be careful of the eye-sight. When a person experi- 
ences an increasing dimness of vision in looking at distant 
objects, or in reading, the probability is that glasses are 
needed. Ifthe housewife has an uncomfortable sensation 
in the eyes while sewing, with less clearness of sight than 
formerly, there is something wrong, and an occulist ought 
to beconsulted. If the trouble is simply in far-sightedness 
incident to increasing age, any dealer in spectacles may 
supply the necessary glasses to rectify the vision and re- 
store perfect sight ; but often the defect is a complicated 
one and can only be overcome by the aid of a skilled 








occulist. If such matters be neglected they are liable to 
grow much worse and the eyes become permanently dis- 
abled. Those who appreciate the value of good eye-sight 
should at the very commencement of any optical defect 
ascertain what it is, and see that a remedy be immediately 
applied. There are but few ailments of the optical organs 
that can not be rectified by the use of proper glasses, 
if resorted to when the first sensations of discomfort are 
experienced, but often neglect in these matters occasions 
permanent impairment of vision. Children frequently 
need glasses to correct their vision, and become life-long 
sufferers by the non-use of such optical aids. 

Shoulder braces, to cure stooping shoulders, we be- 
lieve, are worthless. Shoulders must have internal stiff- 
ening; external will not answer. The carrying of a 
“straw-ber-ree” or catfish tray upon the head will tend to 
erectness of carriage ; perhaps also an invincible determi- 
nation to “straighten up,” will enable some persons to 
overcome the defect of stooping shoulders. But artificial 
bracing will fail in most cases. 

If a sty on the eye has not gone too far frequent bath- 
ng with strong camphor will disperse it. But better 
cleanse the blood with elderberry syrup and have no 
stys.—Susikz. [And will elderberry syrup cleanse the 
blood? Let us be sure of things!—Ep.] 


When a child returns to consciousness after convul- 
sions, lay it quietly on a bed or cradle and do not rouse it 
in any way. This will prevent a relapse. So says an 
experienced mother. 

Put two tablespoonsfuls of wheat bran (such as is fed 
to cattle) in a cup and moisten with warm water; eat ten 


minutes before each meal. This will cure dyspepsia. 
Philadelphia, Pa. w. 


Apply baking soda to burns and sealds; cover with 
a wet cloth. Relief from pain is instantaneous and the 
healing of the affected part quick and sure. 


Wanted to Know. 
A Goop recipe for furniture polish. 
How to clean a coat collar. 


How to wash a light wool summer shaw! that has 
been soiled with tar. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 

~ ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 

them most; therefore our readers, in answering they saw 

vertisement in this paper, will please state that any ad- 
it in the Farm JOURNAL. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





$1) 50. A YEAR mea faa an dond vad. 











OMMERCTAT, C0 COLL EGE.—A saint are ($60) IN THE 
i Aspens College for sale at a reduction. —" 
” office Farm JOURNAL, 914 Arch St., Phila. 
ULL neyn WAKED UP and set acoing. NO EX- 
PENSIVE CLAP-TRAPS. Thorough work and moderate 
charges. BE BENJAMIN M MASON’S School for Boys, Yonkers, N. ¥. — N. ¥. 


OAKLA} ND FEMALE JNSTITUTE, 


will Sn wea ie. > re hg ao ph wey Joon a3 September 10th, 
For circulars, address J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 


ESLEYAN FEWALE COLLEGE, Wilmington, 
Del. 38th vear begins rama A 9h. Buildings just re- 
fitted and refurnished._ For catalogues address 
Ev. J. M. WILLIAMS, A. M., President. 


¥, MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL, 


| Chester. N. tes 
0. WINTHROP STARR. A. M. Principal. 
Limited to 25. Terms moderate. 


- BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH 6EXES. 

The lectures of the sixth year will begin Oct. 9, 1878, and continue 
till June, 1879. This Medical School was one of the first in the coun- 
try to require preliminary examinations and to furnish a three years’ 
graded course. To secure still more thorough results, an optional 
FOUR YEAR’S CouRSE is established by which the graduate attains an 
additional degree in medicine, as evidence of study. Address 

I. T. TALBOT, M. D., Dean, . 
66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
Bers PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, 
For young aaa of both sexes, will reopen on Wednesday. 

ber 4th. ear the Blue Ridge, the situation is beantiful ond 
es Young men are pre by careful and thorough instruc- 
tion fer college or for business; and advanced studies are offered to 
jeune ladies, The government is mild, but efficient. The Sapiding 

supplied with pure water and heated ‘by steam. Terms moderate 


H. D. GREGORY, A. M., Ph.D., 
Biatrstown, N. J. Principal. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of Friends, gives a 
thorough collegiate education to both sexes, who here pursue the 
same course of study and receive the same degrees. For catalogue, 
giving full particulars as to course of study, terms, etc., address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL. President, 
Swarthmore College, SWARTHMORE, Del. Co., Penna. 
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ENNSYLVANIA | Ale akg ACADEMY, 


er, Pa. 
Opens aieehe 1 lith, Savon h instruction in , aang Engineerin 

the C , and English. For circulars coms Se a » 
__COL. THEODO HYATT, President. 








©. A. GARRETT, 
Sucessor to GARRETT BROS., 


Artist in Photography. 


No. 828 ARCH STREET, PHILA., PA. 
Aa HEApDs a SPECIALTY. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY, 


Bie AND INDIA oe PORTRAITS 
ERIALS AXD CARTE DE VISITE. 
ueeees PHILLI 


06 Chestnut st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
XHIBITION OF rat ar ay AT EXHIBITION BUILDING. 
Teeth, $1 $10. 


competition. ‘ MRLES A WHIT 
235 North Tenth Street, formerly Arch. 


AVERILL BARLOW, 


45 S. Second St., (Bel. Market), Philadelphia, "Pa. 
Has a great variety of the New Styles 


Queen Anne and Eastlake Furniture, 


In Ane SP SALES, ay, Taba ptemenphe’y brea, ate 
signs of Furni- 











Chairs, 











Mt. Vernon tract. Will sell 75, 
ee tp ple, Peach and Pear in bearing— 


Chamber, Parlor, brary, 
ture. Also, Woven Wire Beds. Springs of © of various 
ay of every quality. Fo! — and Orien 
Piano Stools, &c., at very low pri 
AGENTS WANTED. $50 to $125 
HOW TO BE amonth., An Eneyclopediper | t 
YOUR ow Law and Forms. For B 
sarmers, Mechanics, Property Owners, 
LAWYE Tenants, everybody, eve ees, 
Saves many ti ry oot, 
Seuu sur circular auu terms. P. 
518 Arch St., Fuitadclphic. 
A LL PARTIES DESIRING TO PURCHASE OR SELL FARMS 
should consult 
GEO. R. KRESSLER, 105 S. Fifth St., Phila., 
who has a large number on hand for sale or exchange. 
A LL, FINE FARM IN FAIRFAX 
ington and 6 of Alexandria ; 
80 or 160 acres. Young eee 
851 trees. Land in good condition, rt well timbered. Climate 
best to be found, and healthy; _ pe and good fences ; m 
of old Secsliement of Northern ; schools, churches, stores, shops 
convenient. Terms easy. A most excellent chance to secure afarin 
near one of the best markets in the country. ress 5. ©. WAY, 
Heckesson, Del., or NATHANIEL WAY. yr P. O.. Va, 


» CO. a A A within 10 miles of Wash- | 


GREGG & BOWE, 


Manufacturers of Fine, Light and 
Heavy 


CARRIAGES, 


REPOSITORY, 


N. E. cor. ite & Arch Sts., 
HILADELPHIA, PA. 


Finest Physician “Carriages a specialty. 








| Anee the Harvests are emthered take a trip to the Ocean. 


‘CAMDEN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 


Shortest Route to the Sea-shore. 
Fast Express Trains run through in 90 minutes. 
Trains will leave VINE street Ferry, Philadelphia, 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY: 
- 615A. M. 





Saddle and Harness Galls. 


I make a preparation to apply to raw sores, which heals them up 
while the animals are at work. Never fails. Price per package, 


free by mail, 25 cents. 8S. RUFUS MASON, 
Purple Cane, Dodge Co., Neb. __ 


———» 40 YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC. 








WILL LAST 


A Lifetime. 


THE “CONRAD LOWER” FARM WAGON. 


ait of draft, strongly built, of the best material, and first-class in 
1 respects. While le the quality. of my work is fully maintained, far- 


mers will note a deci 
wagons, Each wagon will be furnished with side and rear locks, shift- 
i ewe yon “thimble-skein ” or wood a and 3 or 4-inch tread. 

y adapted to all farm work and road 
healing, and give Em ny satisfaction to every farmer who 
ever owned one. An inierior wagon is dear at any price; get the 


Best. Call on or 
EDWARD NEAL, 
(Successor to ConRAD LOWER,) 

ciphia, } Jarretiown, Mont. Co., Pa. 
| sar Market wagons made at moderate prices. 

HY WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU CAN BE 

by wearing one of 
R. Leigh’s ag eet to Trusses ? 


Elastic Belts, Stockin: rters and all kinds of Trusses. 
Lady Attendant. 1 inth St, (Above Market), Phila. 


O Flowered, Diamond, ‘CARDS no me Belthe 106c. 


Basket. Roseate, etc. 
Name neatly printed onall. Star Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 


uction in the prices of these celebrated 








13 mation North 
f Philadel, 








except enemy ae round trip, one ry 4 z 00, 
yom eg except Sundays, - 


A. M. and 4.30 P.M 
EXPRESS except nee a 


e vy M. 4 and 5.90 P.M. 





festa ia Saturdays on - - . 2.15 and 3 P.M. 
jon, - - - - 7A.M. 

Sunday Express, stops only at Egg Harbor, owe a 

LEAVE ATLANTIC CITY, 

ACCOMMODATION, except Sundays, - 7.10 A. M. and 4.056 P. M. 
ay except Sundays, - - 7.06, 11 A. M., 6.50 P.M, 
EX RESS| Mondays only, - - - - - - 610 A. M. 
EXCURSION. except Sundays, . - - - - - 6P.M. 
ON Fallen YS, Accommodation, - 6.45 P.M. 


4. 
Fare, $1.00. Round Trip bs 


) 
+ 





RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES!! 


A SURE INVESTMENT!! 
BUY LAND OF 
The Union Pacific Railroad Comp’y. 
This Com 


: ny has 3,000,000 acres of the Best 
in the eorid; for sale in NEBRANSH A, at 
Prices and on Terms that make it chea 
own a farm than be without. Short 
ters! Long Summers! Come and see. 
Cheap fare from all petasipat points, 
Write for information. Sent free everywhere, 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. R. R. Co., 
Cor. *th and Farnam 8ts., Omaha, Neb, 
S@ Refer to this advertisement, 








OF ~~ Styles of Cards, l0e.. or 10 Chromo Cards, 10 cents, with 
name; Outfit, lic. J. B. HUESTED, Nassau, N. ¥. 
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THE “ECONOMIST” OIL STOVE. 


New York City, 
UTILITY, 


Stove with Sad-arun hacater. 


BEAUTY 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


PERRY & COMPANY, 


Albany, N. Y., 


$< —___— 





Double Stove with Oven and Tea-meuie. 


Chicago, Ills. 


AND ECONOMY COMBINED. 





—e * 
Steve wim Broiler. 


For all the varied culinary operations that can be performed with an ordinary Cooking Stove or Range, the “‘ Economist” is complete. The single stove has ample 
power to perform the cooking for four to six persons, at a cost of one cent per hour for fuel. 
PERRY & CO., manufacture 150 per day of these stoves and over 100 varieties of Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges for coal and wood, They employ 1,5(0 


men in three of the largest Stove Foundries in the world, 





Zf® Dealers are invited to send for Catalogues and Price Lists, 
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"MEMORANDA. 


—LADIES, send us your best household recipes. 

—RENEW in time! Remember we stop all papers when the year 
is up. 

READ the list of educational institutions in our advertising de- 
partment. 

—READ the advertisements; in answering any of them please say 
you saw them in the Farm JouRNAL. 

—THE Farmers’ Fertilizing Company, of this city, is composed of 
farmers, and, of course, does a square business. 

WHAT books shall children read? Mothers, let us have this 
meatier settled. Who will contribute information on the subject? 

—OUR readers can obtain the Sharpless’ strawberry of Wm. Parry, 
PF. F. Merceron, orof Sharpless himself. They are reliable. Consult 
the advertisements. 

—BENJAMLIN MASON promises, in our advertising columns, to 
wake up dull boys at tis school at Yonkers, N. Y., at moderate rates. 

—WILLIAM DEAN, of Delaware, says there are 6,000,000 farmers 
in America and that every one of them ought to take the Farm 
JounRAL. That's so! 

—BLAIR Presbyierial Academy, at Blairstown, N. J., makes its fall 
announcement in our advertising columns. Mr. Gregory, the prin- 
cipal, is an experienced and successful instructor of youth. 


—WE note with pleasure that the Oakland Female Institute, at 
Norristown, Pa., opens its sixty-first session on September 10th. 
Farmers with daughters to educate should send for a catalogue. 
Girls are under good influences in Mr. Ralston’s charge. 


—JHE Medical Profession. If any of our readers intend to be- 
come themselves, or to educate their sons or daughters, as first-class 
physicians, it will be well for them to first consult the advertise- 
ment in our columns of the Boston University School of Medicine, 
and then send for an announcement. 


—OUT of Philadelphia the North Pennsylvania Railroad affords 
the most interesting routes for summer tourists. A little handbook 
of sammer travel is issued by the company, and will be found use- 
ful in deciding where to go this fall. 1t will be sent free on applica- 
tion to Ellis Clark, N. P. R. R. Co., Philadelphia. 


—FARMERS' rei to the h are more popular this 
season than we ever knew them to be. As arule these trips are 
cheap at what they cost, From Philadelphia, over the old line, to 
Atlentiec City, the fare is only $1.50 for the round trip, and it takes 
but 90 tainutes to go through. The board for September at good hotels 
ranges from $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


























are not obliged to tramp up stairs and down cellar, in making pur- 

* chant ever studied to please his customers, it is Mr. John Wanamaker. 

FOR two farms in 

fe, This is one ofthe most desirable 

PAOLI NURSERIES. 
Tae a “al 
STOCK. 

OCD win ak . New eee iek ene SS N. J. 

Tate Fertilizer te entirely @ 
quently doubles the yield of 


~THEY have Centennial rolling chairs for invalids and elderly 
people to shop in at Wanamaker’s * Grand Depot,” and stout women 
chases. Al) goods are on one floor, light is abundant, the clerks are 
invariably courteous and kind, and the goods are cheap. If any mer- 
He is having his reward in daily increasing sales. 
a 
ercont ‘Pan 2 lin town- 
three ofa te ll watered and 
Tries the waite ace K. STEELE, New London, Pa, 
izes it. N Spruce, 
Hemlock spruce, pS pers American ss ain ant other pevet vale can be 
nae ZOBERTS, Ma MALVERN, Chester Co 
ALA 
Peach and Pear Trees. cm 
NewPrice List F 
yas, : BUS.—Clawson or neca 
$1. LS eee seed ; 5 Gas, plemp grain, incl e tearnad ae cartage 
wad . Address 
MES ‘QA ATKINSON, Care Farm JourNAL, Phila., Pa. 
reliable, It will pay a 
handsome return. It fre# 
Crops when properly ap- 
plied. 


For circulars and price address 


Walton, Whann & Co, 


_ Wilmington, Del, 


“s THE “ LILLY : 
Butter- Worker. 


Mr. SILAS Farm, ee. 
field Cottage Farm 

“ It is the Wn of © bubter-acener.” 
Mr. ZEBEDEE HAINES at West Grove, 
Chester Co., Pa., venye: t works satisfac- 
torily, and I would not be without one.’ 
h gentlemen named above are makers of 

“Gilt-edge butter.” Guaranteed the 
days money 


©. HM. RB. THIEBELS. Nee 316 Race St,, Phila., Pa 








j@ THE COMING RASPBERRY.-@a 


E. P. ROE’ S BASS 


wp ut HUDSON, 


RIZE” by the Boston Horticultural 


Society. ~ GOLD MEI MEDAL” 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

E. P. Ror’s Strawberries have taken FIRST PRIZE two years in suc- 
cession. ted Piants low. All the new kinds, true to name. 
Catalogue free. Address E. P. ROE, 
__Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, Orange Co., N.Y. 


rn Shellers. Our machines are guaran- 
teed to work well” and have received the highest testimonials and 
cannot be excelied. B. GILL & 8O 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N. J. 


80 BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


or po ages, bred from best imported blood, for sale at mod- 
8. 


erate 
THOMAS M. HARVEY, 
___WEST GROVE, CHESTER 00. PA. 





shi 
ie ba Leonie unequalled breed 

Those wishing to buy 
will please send for Price-list and Circular, » Gavcenpetenan solicited, 


EE 





J acts 
tame al der 


BENSON MAULE,&00., 2231 church St Phils..Ps 





CLAWSON WHEAT. 


Py with the ote Grain Cleaner—$1.75 per bus. Bags 25 vents. 
E. B. CROFUT & Co., Syracuse, } New York. 


HOME-MADE MANURES 


BEST AND CHEAPEST! 


)  rybered farmer is interested in and should give our circular (fur- 
nished free) a careful reading. It treats very fully the whole 
subject of HOME-MADE MANURES, giving valuable formulas for, 
and instructs how to mix them economically. Any one using fer- 
tilizers may save one-third their ordinary cost. We 
manufacture and offer at lowest prices, consistent with good quality : 
ruse st) ged BONES LER AT OF POTASH, 
E ROCK, MURIATE OF POTASH, 
SULPHATE OF SODA 
SULPHATE OF MAGNESIA, 
NITRATE OF SUDA, 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
aa Write for ea and prices. 
HARRISON BROTHERS & CO., 
GRAY’S FERRY CHEMICAL WORKS, 
_ [Established 1793. ] Philadelphia, eo 


FARMERS’ 


BONE AND FERTILIZING 


COMPANY. 
AVING received the Highest Medal and Certificate of 

Merit at the great Cemtennial Exposition at Philadel - 
phia, call the attention of all interested in a good, honest 
Fertilizer to their improved list for 1878. Superior to any in the 
market for the price. Amalysis Guaranteed. 
HIGH GRADE NITRO-PHOSPHATE, 

HIGH GRADE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 

IMPROVED ACIDULATED PHOSPHATE, 
TREE, VINE AND PLANT FERTILIZER, 
Send for a circular. “ny GROUND BONE. 


T. W. TREGO, Treas. J. W. STRAWN, Sec’y. 
W. A. FISHER, President. 


Office, 116 N. Delaware Ave., PE ASGLS Es. 
Factory, Mifflin Street, Penna. 


Nol PERUVIAN GUANO. 


The subscribers having effected an a an arrangement with the Peruvian 
Government Agents by which they have constantly on hand 


Pure No. 1 Peruvian Guano. 


be men ~~ § am deliver be oe y ead own stores in Philadelphia and Bal- 
tim e Govern: stores 2 os York or Baltimore. WE 
SELL NO GUANO BUT \ WHAT RECEIVE DIRECT FROM 
GOVERNMENT STORES. Suite. parties buying of us can rely 
on receiving none but a pure ticle ee tg r descriptive pam phiet. 


No. 141 North Water St., Phila., Pa. 














VERY EARLY IN THE MORNING 


IS A GOOD TIME TO WORK. 


——:0:-—— 


THE GRAND DEPOT,” 


13th Sreet, from Market to Chestnut, Philadelphia, 


(The cars run to it from all the Depots and Wharves,) 


IS OPEN AND READY 


To serve the early buyers who like to avoid the heat of the day, or wish 


to return early to home. 


10: 


Desiring to increase the business, we shall not let our stock run down at this 


season, a8 is the custom, but will keep a fresh and large assortment 
during AUGUST and SEPTEMBER. 


—_— 0:—— 


J@ it will be one of the best times to buy. 


We have the largest stock 


in the City.-@y 


DRY GOODS, CLOTHING, SHOES, AND HATS. 


oC 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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